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FEELING 

f I "'HERE appears to be a considerable difference of opinion as to 
-*- the meaning and import of the term feeling. The writer 
regards this term as the most important term in the psychological 
vocabulary, and so an attempt will be made to make it as clear as 
it is here considered important. 

It is here presumed that none will dispute that agreeable and 
unagreeable states can be recognized, at least when they reach a cer- 
tain degree of intensity. And if these states in their undifferen- 
tiated form — emotional form— be considered the characteristics and 
the only characteristics by which feeling in its primary sense can be 
known, there need be no ambiguity so far. Now if the term emotion 
be extended so as to represent these states of agreeableness and un- 
agreeableness in all their variations of intensity, from that vaguely 
conscious summation expressed sometimes as 'I feel very well,' or 
the reverse, up to those most intense phases termed passions, we still 
appear to be clear of entanglements. If we now consider these 
emotions abstracted from their usual intellectual accompaniments 
and from all objective references, we have a classification exceed- 
ingly useful in psychical analysis of an ultimate nature. For emo- 
tional states as thus understood in different degrees of intensity 
would seem to form the psychical background of ethics and religion, 
while in their more quiet workings they appear to determine all 
judgments, to enable us to assert knowledge of anything, and to form 
the criterion of truth; while they further appear not only as the 
positive factor in psychical, but also in organic, evolution. But to 
include all that should be included under the term feeling, there is a 
further extension necessary ; that is, images ' are not what they seem. ' 
We appear to gain in clearness and get nearer the truth by consider- 
ing images as specialized feelings, so that the whole psychical process 
becomes in the last analysis a feeling process. 

The ambiguity in the term feeling seems to have arisen mainly 
from, (1) the use of the term feeling without qualification to denote 
certain specialized feelings, the tactile feeling mainly, which feeling 
may be considered to have lost the primary feeling characteristics and 
to have acquired a number of special characteristics which may be all 
included under the head of prominence; (2) the substitution of the 
terms pleasure and pain, which as commonly used mean something 
more or something less than is or should be included in the character- 
istics of the primary feeling. In order to make this clear we will 
first call attention to the theory of the feelings presented by the 
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writer in a former number of this Journal, in which it was stated 
'that the whole psychical process might be considered as a feeling 
process consisting mainly of peculiar activities between emotional 
states and imagery phenomena — specialized feelings— seemingly for 
the purpose of establishing a maximum of agreeable states.' Now 
when these psychical or feeling manipulations have proceeded to 
such an extent that they give rise to the conception and belief in an 
organism in an apparently close relation to these same activities in 
their collectivity or to their supposed content, then agreeable states 
appear to arise from the normal activities of the various organs com- 
posing the organism as now conceived. 

Now it is the agreeable states arising from organic activity, gen- 
erally indulgence of appetite, normal or abnormal, acting in their 
severalty, that is, with no regard to their normal associative activity 
with the whole organism, to which the term pleasure is commonly 
applied. As many know to their sorrow, in this complicated human 
make-up agreeable states may up to a certain point be obtained from 
abuse or abnormal activity of various organs ; so that, when the term 
pleasure is applied in philosophical discussions sometimes to repre- 
sent the agreeable states arising from the collective and harmonious 
working of the whole, and at other times in the above restricted and 
more popular sense, without marking the distinction in any way, 
confusion is likely to result. 

The unagreeable state usually termed pain seems to have under- 
gone a still greater specialization, in having a more specific local 
feeling, and so is readily distinguished as connected with disease, 
injury or overwork of particular parts or organs. So that if the 
terms pleasure and pain be only used in the restrictive sense as indi- 
cated above, the general agreeable states classified under the term 
emotion may be better understood. 

With regard to the term psychosis, this might fittingly represent 
the whole psychical or feeling complex considered in its constructive 
relation, involving the self and not-self as it arises in any one indi- 
vidual. This would leave feeling free to represent the undifferen- 
tiated, basic psychical something or somewhat. 

In the opinion of the writer, the main cause of the obscurity in 
investigations into our own psychical nature or its constituents lies 
in the faulty methods of procedure; for the investigator usually 
conducts the investigation as if he were referring to some specimen 
hanging on the wall, and so far removed that few details could be 
observed. There then arise speculations as to the nature of these 
now obscure characteristics. Yet every investigator possesses a 
psychical laboratory within himself, and until he goes there and tries 
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experiments, notes how it feels, and then compares results, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how any progress can result. 

B. A. Nobeis. 
Albany, N. Y. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Life of Reason, or The Phases of Human Progress. George 

Santayaxa. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1906. Vol. V., 

Reason in Science, pp. ix -f- 320. 

In the various reviews of the previous volumes of ' The Life of Reason ' 
there has been such flattering unanimity of opinion concerning the au- 
thor's scholarship, the facinations of his style and the rich suggestiveness 
of his interpretations, that further comment on these features might be- 
gin to cloy. 

Having discussed Professor Santayana's standpoint and the general 
outline of his undertaking in a review of the first four volumes of his 
work in No. 8 of the current volume of this Journal, we may pass at 
once to the contents of this volume. Indeed, so concrete and all-pervasive 
are Professor Santayana's standpoint and method that each volume and 
most of the chapters may, like Emerson's paragraphs, stand alone. 

Disregarding for the present what appear to the writer as certain 
discrepancies, some of which will be noted further on, we shall let the 
author's general ' intent,' to use his own term, speak. 

The difference between science and myth does not lie in the fact that 
one is less speculative than the other, but in the fact that the speculations 
of science are made to be verified, while a myth is final and absolute. 
Further, the only kind of verification a myth could have would consist 
in the accidental discovery of a sense-object corresponding, point for 
point, with the mythical object. But, " Gravitation and natural selection, 
being schemes of relation, can never exist substantially and on their own 
account. ... A hypothesis, being a discursive device, gains its utmost 
validity when its discursive value is established. It is not, it merely 
applies; and every situation in which it is found to apply is a proof of 
its truth. ... To verify a theory as if it were not a method but a 
divination of occult existences would be to turn the theory into a myth 
and then to discover that what the myth pictured had, by a miracle, an 
actual existence" (p. 10). 

Nor does this hypothetical procedure of science reduce its results to 
mere ' appearances ' in invidious comparison with something else as 
reality. Such a conception of science merely convicts its possessor of the 
elementary mistake of first identifying reality either with the ideal, the 
hypothetical element, as does the transcendentalist, or with the immediate, 
the existential element, as does the materialist, and then regarding the 
other factor as a foreign, disturbing, vitiating element, with mere ' ap- 
pearance ' as the joint result. But we have only to keep fast hold of the 



